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the desire to know its contents. The public came, 
gifts and loans poured in, the facade on Copley 
Square was completed only three years after the 
building was opened, and the extensive additions 
around the court were made eleven years later. In 
each case the effort of the Trustees to provide 
proper housing for works of art was assisted by the 
public, and the works of art soon overcrowded the 
increased accommodation. This is the not un- 
certain future of the new building, of which the 
central portion is about to be undertaken. It may 
be safely assumed that this central portion, the ar- 
rangement of which has been fully described in the 
foregoing article, will no sooner be occupied than a 
desire will arise for immediate and profitable ex- 
tension. 

Already the main masses and lines of the build- 
ing will clearly express its division in plan into 
separate independent departments with a common 
approach and central lobby ; and in elevation, as 
has been noted, into a main floor above and a 
subsidiary floor beneath, forming a unit in each 
department. But the completed building will still 
further emphasize the idea of a number of con- 
nected museums, each complete in itself. The 
plans for the extended Museum contemplate be- 
yond the rotunda a Hall of Tapestries, top- 
lighted and with ample, unbroken wall spaces, 
flanked by corridors overlooking two vast open 
courts, each about an acre in extent. These 
courts will recall the secularized cloisters now used 
for museum purposes in many foreign cities ; for 
instance, those of San Martino in Naples and of 
the Thermae in Rome. There will be gardens 
with fountains, lawns, flowers, shrubbery, walks, 
terraces, and seats at all times accessible to the 
public by stairways from the gallery floor. During 
the pleasant season of the year it is easy to imagine 
them one of the greatest attractions of the Museum. 
To the north of these courts, beyond the Hall of 
Tapestries, is planned the eventual Department of 
Paintings, a circuit of rooms, large and small, some 
top-lighted, others side-lighted, spread east and 
west along the park front of the building. When 
this department shall be realized it will set free the 
temporary galleries, and these will then be used as 
an exhibition thoroughfare, leading east and west 
from the rotunda, — east toward a building for the 
Classical Department of the future, west toward 
another for the collections now grouped together 
under the title of Western Art, and consisting of 
objects produced in Europe or under European 
influence since classical times. Any one of these 
collections, including Mohammedan art and medi- 
aeval and modern sculpture, carving, metal work, 
porcelain, embroidery, etc., may develop into a 
department by itself, and for such development the 
plans provide eventual structures that will complete 
the enclosures of the great courts. Finally, there 
may be later constructed a semi-detached block 
close to the western end of the cross-thoroughfare, 
a block which will be exclusively for administration. 



For the outlying portions of the lot toward the 
west are planned a basilica of casts and a building 
for the Museum School, to be connected by cor- 
ridors with the Museum group and with one 
another. The School has always occupied attic 
and basement rooms in the present Museum, and 
its future building will be needed as soon as the 
Museum occupies the new premises. 

It is evident from this brief review of the com- 
prehensive scheme adopted for the new Museum, 
that however important the present and future col- 
lections, the building, as planned for immediate and 
eventual construction, will be not unworthy to con- 
tain them. The undertaking is indeed a noble 
expression of the confidence of its projectors, the 
Trustees of the Museum, in Boston's most valuable 
asset, the enlightenment, the idealism of her citizens* 
as expressed in their public institutions. The pro- 
moters of this building are inspired by the assured 
belief in its universal appeal ; they know that it will 
be enlarged and enriched for the sake of the 
treasures that will be heaping up within it, and that 
it will continue to testify to the life of the spirit as 
long as young men shall see visions and old men 
shall dream dreams. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 



The Museum Past, Present, and Future* 

The Museum has attained its present international 
importance in less than forty years. Its incorpo- 
ration dates from February 3, 1870. Eleven 
years before, in 1859, the Jarves Collection of 
Italian pictures, now in New Haven, had been 
offered as a nucleus for a public museum of art in 
Boston, but the project had been abandoned. In 
1 869 several circumstances combined to reawaken 
interest in the scheme. The Boston Athenaeum 
had received a bequest of armor and the offer of 
funds for a room wherein to exhibit it. The Social 
Science Association had conceived the idea of a 
public collection of plaster reproductions of sculpture. 
Harvard College sought an opportunity to make its 
collection of engravings useful to the public. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology had no suffi- 
cient room for its collection of architectural casts. 
In October, 1 869, representatives of these organi- 
zations united with other interested persons in ap- 
pealing to the State Legislature, which early in the 
following year established a public Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston by granting the present charter. 
The control of the undertaking was vested in a 
Board of Trustees, which included representatives 
of the State and City, Harvard College, the Athen- 
aeum, the Institute of Technology, the Public 
Library, the public schools, and the Lowell Insti- 
tute. No support from State or City was provided 
for, and none has ever been received, the only gift 
to the Museum from a public source being the plot 
of ground on Copley Square, where the present 
building stands. In the words of the charter, the 
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Present Museum Building 

purposes of the new foundation were to make, 
maintain, and exhibit collections of works of art and 
to afford instruction in the fine arts. 

Among the founders of the Museum, Martin 
Brimmer, its President until his death in 1895, 
should be named first. For twenty-five years he 
devoted himself with unremitting fidelity to the ser- 
vice of the institution, and the bequest of a large 
share of his estate attested his deep interest in the 
future of the Museum. A marble bust of Mr. 
Brimmer, executed by the sculptor Saint-Gaudens 
upon the commission of the Trustees, stands in the 
upper hall of the present building. Charles C. 
Perkins, a distinguished critic and writer upon art, 
long resident in Europe, was also named a Trustee 
in the act incorporating the Museum, and became 
its Honorary Director. During sixteen years, until 
his death, he was the Chairman of the Committee 
in charge of the collections. Henry P. Kidder, for 
seventeen years Treasurer of the Museum, and 
J. Elliot Cabot, its first Secretary, were most judi- 
cious counsellors and liberal benefactors. William 
Endicott, Jr., was another of the incorporators of 
the Museum and followed Mr. Brimmer as Presi- 
dent. In addition to the official representatives of 
Harvard College upon the Board of Trustees, 
President Eliot was named a member. 
The first executive officer appointed was 
General Charles G. Loring, a veteran 
of the Civil War, and both before and 
after a traveller in Egypt and student of 
Egyptology. 

The lot of land in Copley Square was 
owned originally by a private corpora- 
tion, the Boston Water Power Com- 
pany. This company conveyed the site 
to the city on the condition that it be 
used either for an institution devoted to 
the fine arts or as a public square. 
Through the energy and foresight of 
M. Denman Ross, one of the founders, 
the land was secured for the new Mu- 
seum, the city imposing on its gift, among 
other restrictions, the condition that the 
institution should be open free to the 
public at least one day in the week. The 
Museum has more than fulfilled this ob- 



ligation. Visitors have always been ad- 
mitted without charge on Saturday, and 
since 1877 on Sunday also, the two 
leisure days of the week. At present 
the free days include also all public 
holidays, excepting the Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

At a meeting held February 3, 1871, 
in Music Hall, a committee was ap- 
pointed to solicit subscriptions for a Mu- 
seum building. The amount ultimately 
obtained was $26 1 ,000. From a num- 
ber of competitive designs for a fireproof 
structure, the plans of Sturgis & Brigham, 
well-known architects of Boston, were se- 
lected. A wing of the building was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremony on July 3, 1 876, and on the 
next day, the centennial anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, it was opened to the public. 
The collections of the Museum, both gifts and loans, 
which for four years had been exhibited in two rooms 
at the Athenaeum, were installed in the new structure. 
To complete the front of the building another 
popular subscription was called for in 1878. The 
response was prompt and generous. In 1 888 an- 
other enlargement of the building became necessary. 
Space was demanded as well for the existing de- 
partments as for the remarkable collections of Chinese 
and Japanese art, which Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow 
and Dr. Charles G. Weld had offered to deposit 
in the Museum, and for the collection of Japanese 
pottery gathered during twelve years' residence in 
Japan by Professor Edward S. Morse. The amount 
received from this third subscription, a total of 
$250,000, enabled the Trustees to erect two 
wings which, with a connecting corridor, completed 
the present quadrangle. The enlarged building 
was opened in 1 890, the contents rearranged ; on 
the first floor, the collections of Egyptian and Classi- 
cal antiquities, with casts of antique and Renais- 
sance sculpture ; on the second, the collections 
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Upper Hall of Present Museum, Showing Former Arrangement 

of paintings, minor arts of Europe and Oriental 
art. 

For twenty years the Museum of Fine Arts was 
too poor to enter the market as a purchaser, although 
the administration was conducted with an economy 
that only those who remember the inner workings 
of the place can appreciate. The exhibits of these 
years were almost wholly loans ; but at length the 
tide turned and gifts began to be received. Be- 
quests, also, placed large sums of money in the 
hands of the Trustees. Henry L. Pierce, Cath- 
erine C. Perkins, Julia B. H. James, Harvey D. 
Parker, George B. Hyde, and a number of others, 
appreciating the work the institution was attempting, 
generously remembered it in their wills. In more 
recent years the series of benefactions has been con- 
linued by gifts from Francis Bartlett and Denman W. 
Ross, and by the bequests of R. C. Billings, C. H. 
Hay den, Sarah W. Whitman, Martin Brimmer, and 
others. The results accomplished through 
such benefactions are clear to the visitor 
of to-day. Works of art worthy of pres- 
ervation as the common heritage of all 
men are daily brought upon the market 
the world over by one or other vicissi- 
tude of fortune or by the advance of ex- 
ploration. Within the past ten years the 
free use of funds available for purchases 
has permitted the Museum to take ad- 
vantage of many such opportunities, al- 
though many of the most important 
presented have been of necessity fore- 
gone. A collection of original works of 
Greek art has thus been gathered which 
is unique in America and famous in 
Europe. The Egyptian Department of 
the Museum, which the important gift 
from Mr. C. Granville Way, in 1872, 
made from the first a conspicuous branch 
of the collections, has been rapidly in- 
creased of late years by many important 



works of art. The collection of paint- 
ings belonging to the Museum now em- 
braces works of all the chief schools, 
many among them of sterling merit. Its 
collection of prints, sixty thousand in 
number, is superior to that of any other 
American museum. The collections of 
Chinese and Japanese art in its keeping 
are equalled only in the Imperial museums 
of Japan. The Museum collection of 
Textiles, with its six thousand examples, 
has become well worthy the capital of a 
commonwealth which already, in 1642, 
had passed an act to encourage instruc- 
tion in weaving. There remain the col- 
lections of European ceramics, of works 
in wood and metal, and of minor arts. 

Not a few objects in the Museum 
are of unique interest. A terra-cotta 
portrait head of extraordinary truth from 
Roman times is the sole work of its 
kind known to exist. The head of Homer is one 
of the finest of those extant, and thought by some 
critics to rank even above the famous head at 
Naples. The " Marlborough Cameo," of Graeco- 
Roman workmanship, is the best known of objects 
of its kind. In the picture galleries, the " Athen- 
aeum" portraits of Washington and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, by Gilbert Stuart, are the two standard 
likenesses everywhere reproduced ; the portrait of 
Samuel Adams is that by which this famous man 
is best known ; and the portrait of John Hancock 
is equally familiar. Ruskin's brilliant championship 
has given the " Slave Ship," by J. M. W. Turner, 
a permanent place in English literature. Among 
several paintings in the keeping of the Chinese and 
Japanese Department which antedate the rebirth of 
the art in Italy, a Hokke Mandara of the eighth 
century (bearing an inscription that it was repaired 
in 11 48) is one of perhaps a dozen examples 
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Japanese Room of Present Museum 

extant from this period, and the " Keion " roll is one 
of a famous set of three, of which the other two 
are owned by a nobleman in Tokyo and the Im- 
perial Household. 

To these rich collections come annually a quarter 
of a million visitors. On Sunday afternoon the 
average number exceeds two thousand. Some of 
these come as idlers, a large number for the pano- 
ramic interest of the collections, but the information 
offered, written and oral, is always sure of interested 
readers and hearers, and the visitors of the week 
days, though more leisurely and more studious, are 
not always more appreciative. A constant nucleus 
of attendance during the week is formed by students 
of art and of history, who come alone or under the 
guidance of instructors, to examine or copy the 
works shown or to study the history of civilization 
in the presence of its monuments. At all times the 
Museum has many visitors already fully prepared 
to grasp the message of its treasures, and who come 
to revisit old friends among them or to 
make new ones. Labels, easily read, 
giving the name or description of ob- 
jects, their source and approximate date, 
enable every one to see the collections 
intelligently, without guide or catalogue. 
A serious and noble purpose has 
founded these great collections and is 
now active to administer and develop 
them. 

For several years after the building 
was opened, the administrative work of 
the Museum was performed by the 
Director and the Secretary with a small 
number of assistants. In I 885 two of 
the departments were placed in charge 
of men of special competence. Since 
that time numerous additions have been 
made to the staff of trained men upon 
whose judgment the Trustees have relied 
in the choice of acquisitions and the ar- 



rangement of exhibits, and to whom the 
public have come to look for aid in the 
understanding of the collections. To 
the band of active-minded and devoted 
scholars who are or have been identified 
directly or indirectly with its interests, the 
Museum owes much of its present high 
standing abroad and commanding influ- 
ence at home. 

The duty of affording instruction in 
the fine arts, the second purpose named 
in the Act of Incorporation, has been 
fulfilled in many ways by the Museum 
and in growing measure of recent years. 
It has been liberal in granting free ad- 
mission to artists, designers, and students 
of art, and in facilitating their use of the 
collections. A library and photograph 
collection was established in 1877, 
and now contains more than ten thou- 
sand volumes, among them many rare 
and costly books and over twenty thousand pho- 
tographs. Within a few months after the open- 
ing of the building the Trustees granted the use 
of some of the rooms for technical instruction in 
drawing, painting and modelling, and from that day 
to this the classes have been uninterruptedly main- 
tained, since 1 902 as the School of the Museum. 
The pupils of the School number about two hun- 
dred each year. Catalogues of the collections 
began to be published in 1887, and to the long 
series of these, some of them important monographs, 
has been added this year an illustrated Handbook, 
forming an introduction to the whole contents of 
the Museum. An illustrated Bulletin, giving cur- 
rent information and containing also descriptive and 
explanatory articles about objects in the collections, 
has been published since 1 903. It is distributed to 
all visitors and sent free to any applicant. Lectures 
upon the collections have been regularly given since 
1 904, and within the present year a room has been 
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set apart and fitted up as a lecture room. The 
issue of free tickets to instructors and students in 
subjects illustrated by the collections has within the 
past few years been systematically pursued, the 
number distributed in 1 906 exceeding four thou- 
sand. In the spring of 1906 a representative 
committee was formed under the chairmanship of 
President Eliot of Harvard, with a view to awak- 
ening an interest in the fine arts among pupils of the 
colleges and secondary schools in and about Boston, 
by means of the Museum collections and of other 
works of art accessible to the public. The Mu- 
seum has heartily endorsed this movement, which it 
regards as an extension of its proper work. 

To all of these activities a strong impulse will be 
given by the removal to the new building; and 
others are provided for in its plans. A broader 
conception of what the museum may be appears in 
the lines of the new structure. They have been laid 
down in the conviction that it has by no means 
reached the limits of its efficiency. 

Certain plain facts of the experience of the pres- 
ent building have determined the general scheme 
of the new one. To see pictures, sculptures, or 
objects of the derivative arts well, makes a severe 
drain upon the physical and mental powers. If a 
museum visit is to be anything more to most people 
than an effort hardly worth its fatigues, the oppor- 
tunities offered in the building for rest of body and 
mind must be abundant in proportion to the occa- 
sions for exertion it presents. 

Most of what is shown in any museum is incom- 
prehensible and uninteresting to most of its visitors. 
Yet even trifling suggestions from one who himself 
has felt the power of a work of art will often suffice 
to transfer to others some of his own understanding 
of it. A museum that will truly unlock its treasures 
to the world must maintain in its service, and in the 
service of the public, men who have studied its 
possessions sufficiently exactly and deeply to have 
laid hold of the recognized reward of all study 
of art — the full pure enjoyment of the individual 
work — and who have it in them to guide others 
thereto. 

The static arts — sculpture, painting, and their 
derivatives — are by that character heavily handi- 
capped in competing for general favor with the 
dynamic arts — music, poetry, the drama, and social 
life. People soon tire of that which never changes. 
Any museum which aims to maintain the perma- 
nent interest of the mass of mankind must see to it 
that there shall be abundant movement in its life. 

The new Museum has been planned to offer 
every one relaxation, instruction, and diversity, and 
this is the basis of the confidence of its projectors 
in its future power to impress visitors and multiply 
their number. 

Its tract of twelve acres is conceived as a park 
to be made available and beautiful as the means 
can be set apart or may be contributed. During 
the pleasant season, the charms of a garden will 



be the prelude and may be interludes of every 
Museum visit. On entering the building, the stair- 
way leads not at once among' the collections, but 
into a hall, — a place of assembly, not an exhibition 
gallery, — with seats inviting to delay. From this 
hall all the departments are directly accessible. Or, 
if the visitors choice be study, a library is at hand 
where he may rethink the world's thought about 
art and review the treasures of other museums in 
books and photographs. 

If at the call of these silent hospitalities, and 
tempted by the ease and freedom of his stay, he 
returns to make more of the galleries than intervals 
in an hour of pleasant idleness, he will find any 
effort toward a wider and completer understanding 
of the objects shown, anticipated and seconded by 
the Museum. He will not find the apparatus of 
study in the galleries ; labels and placards will be 
replaced when possible by leaflets which he may 
have for the asking. But an ample library of hand- 
books and catalogues will be his to choose from at 
the door of the Museum ; and if these do not suffice 
him, his queries will be answered and he will find 
instruction in the classrooms of the departments. 
The docents of the Museum will be ready to ac- 
company him through the collections, to give infor- 
mation fuller or fresher than can be found in printed 
form, to direct him at once to important objects or 
recent accessions, or to assist him otherwise to the 
best use of his time. Courses of lectures by offi- 
cers of the Museum, and by others, treating aspects 
or branches of the collections in a systematic way, 
will be open to him in public lecture halls on the 
floor below. In the adjacent offices of the depart- 
ments he will be a welcome guest. There will be 
the whole remaining riches of the department at 
his disposal. There will be space for him, a table, 
and shelves of books, the trained aid of the officers 
in charge and the stimulus and interest of fellow- 
students. It is impossible that, immersed for a 
while in this atmosphere of genuine and vigorous 
interest in one of the great domains of civilized 
achievement, one of the great factors that make 
men human, the visitor will not return to the galleries 
with a keener sense and a kindled regard for their 
contents. 

Many though the visits be to which such hospi- 
tality might lead, they would never exhaust the 
interest of a museum in a position to vary its exhibits 
and to invite its visitors for various purposes. Both 
these methods of strengthening the hold of the new 
Museum upon the people enter into its plan. 

But a comparatively small portion of some of the 
Museum collections can ever be shown at once in 
the galleries, and the exhibits of all the departments 
will be subject to more or less change for many 
reasons : as well to maintain the freshness of public 
interest and to show objects with the dignity and in 
the chosen companionship which best befits them, 
as to safeguard them from the risks of too long 
exposure to gallery conditions. These will be 
changes independent of the growth of the Museum, 
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the most welcome form of variety in its galleries. 
But not its own treasures only may form the 
material of new displays. The varying loan col- 
lections of the Museum have always formed an 
important part of its exhibits ; and among these 
may in future be included objects from other mu- 
seums. 

Nor will a fresh appeal to visitors be made by 
changes in the galleries alone. The ultimate Mu- 
seum will have at its command two large apart- 
ments, — the glazed courts first to be used for 
casts, — whose position on another floor from the 
main galleries and immediately accessible from the 
entrance adapts them for recurrent exhibitions from 
other than Museum sources. One of these is 
planned as the main lecture hall of the Museum, 



and will be available also for meetings of conven- 
tions of societies whose aims bear upon its collec- 
tions or its work. Without affecting the daily life 
of the Museum, these halls may be used for social 
gatherings in its interest, or for dramatic perform- 
ances illustrative of the collections, perhaps a Greek 
or a Japanese play. Concerts may be given here 
in winter and in the garden courts in summer. 

The future Museum promises the city a new 
agency of spiritual well-being, not dedicated to 
discipline of mind or direction of conscience, like a 
school or a church, but, like the shrine of the Muses 
whence it takes its name, sacred to the nurture of 
the imagination. 

Benjamin Ives Gilman. 
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